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the founder was Montesquieu. Its whole method.,
principle, and sentiment, all animated him with
equal force whether he was defending the
secular pomps of Oude or the sanctity of
Benares, the absolutism of Versailles, or the
free and ancient Parliament at Westminster.1

Versailles reminds us of a singular overstate-
ment by Sir Henry Maine of the blindness of the
privileged classes in France to the approach of
the Revolution. He speaks as if Lord Chester-
field's famous passage were the only anticipation
of the coming danger. There is at least one
utterance of Louis XV. himself, which shows that
he did not expect things to last much beyond his
time. D'Argenson, in the very year of Chester-
field's prophecy, pronounced that a revolution
was inevitable, and he even went so close to the
mark as to hint that it would arise on the first
occasion when it should be necessary to convoke
the States General. Rousseau, in a page of the
Confessions, not only divined a speedy revolution,
but enumerated the operative causes of it with

1 It is satisfactory to have the authority of Mr.
Lecky on the same side. England in the Eighteenth
Century, vol. iii. chap. ix. p. 209.
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